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173 Movies You Better See 


Preparing for your next cocktail party 


It’s a dread thing to go through 
life unprepared for that tremu- 
lous moment when you meet 
your first film critic. After all, a 
faux pas is lurking around the 
corner at every neighborhood 
theater in town — not to speak of 
the first-run houses in the Cen- 
tral Business District. No won- 
der one half of the world reacts to 
critics with insults, the other 
half by finding itself unable to 
remember the name of the main 
character in the New Testa- 
ment. 

But it isn’t our policy to leave 
anyone in the lurch, so here is a 
guide to, a basic catalog of, the 
very 173 movies you'd better see 
before your next cocktail party. 

The movies were mostly cho- 
sen by Sam Kaplan — who 
cheerfully describes himself as a 
veteran snob — but he had the 
amiable help of the rest of the 
Phoenix film corps, David Den- 
by, David Rosenbaum, and Ste- 
phen Schiff. All the faults of the 
list are theirs. 

Except for one. It was Kap- 
lan’s idea to name the director of 
each movie. He’s still residually 
in the grip of the auteur theory, 
even though he has known for 
years that it makes more sense to 
cite the cinematographer. It was 
also his idea to name someone 
other than the director on a few 
of the movies. After all, who 
cares who’s listed as the director 
of any film by the Marx Broth- 
ers? How could it matter who di- 
rected any movie choreo- 
graphed by Busby Berkeley? 

Beware the dogs. 


Pathbreakers 


The movies are still new, in- 
novations come fast, and a des- 
perate fellow will do anything to 
prove his own ingenuity. Wasn’t 
it poor Ken Russell who ran a 
few frames sideways in Women 
in Love? Still, there are great 
films, which have insured their 
place in history with their tech- 
nical and thematic daring. 


The Great Train Robbery 
(Porter, 1902) 

Intolerance (Griffith, 1916) 

The Cabinet of Dr. 


Citizen 


om... fs 


Caligari (Wiene, 1919) 
Potemkin (Eisenstein, 
1925) 
Un Chien Andalou (Bunuel 
and Dali, 1928) 
Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs (Disney, 1937) 
Citizen Kane (Welles, 1941) 
Open City (Rossellini, 1944) 
Breathless (Godard, 1959) 
L’ Avventura -(Antonioni, 
1960) 


Merely 
Transcendent 


Some movies convey such 
courage and serenity in the face 
of ‘disappointment, disillusion, 
failure, despair, and death that 
they make heaven seem super- 
fluous. It’s no accident that they 
also happen to be among the 
greatest films ever made. 


L’Atalante (Vigo, 1934) 

Ikiru (Kurosawa, 1952) 

A Man Escaped (Bresson, 
1956) 

Diary of a Ceuntry Priest 
(Bresson, 1950) 

The Passion of Joan of Arc 
(Dreyer, 1928) 

Tokyo Story (Ozu, 1953) 

An Autumn Afternoon 
(Ozu, 1962) 

Love (Makk, 1971) 

Wild Strawberries 
(Bergman, 1957) 

The Trial of Joan of Arc 
(Bresson, 1961) 


Opiate of 
the people 


The first viewers of L’Age d’Or 
literally burned down the thea- 
ter. But now the film is hard to 
find, even though audiences are 
much calmer and theaters are 
usually built of cement. It’s all 
because Bunuel insists that it al- 
ways be shown without an ad- 
mission charge. Thank God, 
then, that his other movies — 
which carry on his playfully 
cynical warfare with religion — 
are more readily available. Here 
are some other films that believ- 
ers and apostates can chew on. 


L’Age d’Or (Bunuel, 1930) 


The Gold Rush 


Devi (S. Ray, 1960) 

Ordet (Dreyer, 1954) 

The Gospel According to 
St. Matthew (Pasolini, 1964) 

Simon of the Desert 
(Bunuel, 1958) 


Basic 

You'll never get your BA 
without it. 

The Seventh Seal (Bergman, 
1957) 
Basic Angst Il 

So you think life is just a bowl 
of wild strawberries? Nothing 
but laughter in the dark? Go 
back to the basic angst, an- 
guish, anomie, and alienation 
film and start all over. Then do 
some extra viewing. 


Last Year at Marienbad 
(Resnais, 1961) 

The Red Desert 
(Antonioni, 1964) 

La Dolce Vita (Fellini, 
1959) 

Through a Glass Darkly 
(Bergman, 1961) 

Winter Light (Bergman, 
1963) 

The Silence (Bergman, 
1963) 

Persona (Bergman, 1966) 

La Notte (Antonioni, 1961) 

Eclipse (Antonioni, 1962) 

Orpheus (Cocteau, 1950) 

Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (Siegel, 1956) 

The Exterminating Angel 
(Bunuel, 1962) 

Weekend (Godard, 1968) 

Ashes and Diamonds 
(Wajda, 1958) 

The Conversation 
(Coppola, 1973) 


Dark Laughter 


Tastes change. Critics used to 
think Chaplin was the greatest 
comedian on film. Now the con- 
sensus belongs to the late Bus- 
ter Keaton — born 81 years ago 
this week, on Oct. 4, 1895, in a 
Kansas tornado. Since Keaton’s 
career began to disintegrate, it’s 
been the comedies of the ’30s and 
a handful of others. Whatever 
sent comedy into suspended 
animation, Woody Allen ap- 


Wild Strawberries 


parently hasn’t been able to re- 
vive it — despite all his funny 
lines, hardly any critics name his 
movies as fit company for even 
Philadelphia Story or Bringing 
Up Baby. : 


The General (Keaton, 1926) 
Sherlock, Jr. (Keaton, 
1924) . 

College (Keaton, 1927) 

The Navigator (Keaton, 
1924) 

Seven Chances (Keaton, 
1925) 
The Gold Rush (Chaplin, 
1925) ‘ 

City Lights (Chaplin, 1931) 

Bringing Up Baby (Hawks, 
1938) 

The Thin Man (Van Dyke, 
1934) 

The Philadelphia Story 
(Cukor, 1940) 

A Night at the Opera 
(Marx Brothers, 1935) 

The Awful Truth 
(McCarey, 1937) 

Trouble in Paradise 
(Lubitsch, 1932) 

Ninotchka (Lubitsch, 1939) 

It Happened One Night 
(Capra, 1934) 

Smiles of a Summer Night 
(Bergman, 1955) é 

The Milky Way (Bunuel, 
1968) 

The Lavender Hill Mob 
(Crichton, 1951) 

The Man in the White Suit 
(Mackendrick, 1951) 

The Ladykillers 
(Mackendrick; 1955) 


Erotica 

Avoid like the plague the 
temptation to discuss porn with 
a critic. No matter what your 
opinion, or the impatience of 
your id, the critic will find a way 
to make you feel like a prude or a 
plebeian. If forced, however, tdss 
off a remark or two about the 
erotic charge in any of these 
films. If that doesn’t work, 
gravely analyze Busby Berk- 
eley’s penchant for the head-be- 
tween-the-legs shot. 


To Have and Have Not 
(Hawks, 1944) 
Gilda (Charles Vidor, 1946) 


The Lady Eve (Sturges, 
1941) 
‘ Belle de Jour (Bunuel, 
1967) 

Last Tango in Paris 
(Bertolucci, 1972) 

Murmur of the Heart 
(Malle, 1971) 

Red Dust (Fleming, 1932) 

Notorious (Hitchcock, 
1946) 


The Romantic 
Disease 

Watch out for love. In the 
movies it’s all too often a fatal 
disease. If it doesn’t kill you, ex- 
pect madness, separation, exile, 
or marriage. 


The Earrings of Madame 
de... (Max Ophuls, 1953) 

The Blue Angel (Sternberg, 
1929) 

King Kong (Cooper and 
Schoedsack, 1934) 

Casablanca (Curtiz, 1943) 

Jules and Jim (Truffaut, 
1961) 

Anna Karenina (Brown, 
1935) 

Queen Christina 
(Mamoulian, 1934) 

Camille (Cukor, 1936) 

Masculine-Feminine 
(Godard, 1966) 

Pierrot le Fou (Godard, 
1965) 

Lady With a Dog (Heifits, 
1960) 

Tristana (Bunuel, 1970). 

Miss Julie (Sjoberg, 1951) 

Devil in the Flesh (Autant- 
Lara, 1947) 

Morgan! (Reisz, 1966) 


Childhood 


Films about childhood all too 
often plunge into original sin, 
which in-this case happens to 
mean a bath in treacle. If only 
W. C. Fields had thought to 
murder Shirley Temple! But 
some directors, sternly resisting 
sugar, have turned to children as 
a subject and still produced mas- 
terpieces. 


The Wild Child (Truffaut, 
1969) 2 


vt 








Pather Panchali (S. Ray, 
1955) 

Aparajito (S. Ray, 1957) 

My Uncle Antoine (Jutra, 
1971) 

The 400 Blows (Truffaut, 
1959) 

Les Mistons (Truffaut, 
1957) 

Member of the Wedding 
(Zinnemann, 1952) 

Zero for Conduct (Vigo, 
1933) 


Portraits 
of Artists 


It’s not easy to be an artist, 
you know. An artist lives so close 
to human pain, and then there 
are those damn deadlines to 
meet. And the business office is 
always worrying about profits in- 
stead of Truth. It almost sounds 
like the life of a critic. 


8% (Fellini, 1963) 

Children of Paradise 
(Carne, 1945) 

The Blood of the Poet 
(Cocteau, 1930) 

Memories of 
Underdevelopment (Gutierrez 
Alea, 1968) 


The Struggle 
For Equality 


The world is a hard place, and 
it has many ways to crush or- 
dinary people. But they have 
many ways of fighting back, 
whether it’s through industrial 
sabotage, organizing unions, 
forming workers’ co-operatives, 
carrying on guerrilla warfare in 
the cities, or fighting full-scale 
revolutions. This course will 
examine all these methods, and 
more. 


A Nous La Liberte (Clair, 
1932) 
: Modern Times (Chaplin, 
1936) 
Monsieur Verdoux 
(Chaplin, 1947) 
Duck Soup (Marx Brothers, 
1933) 
The Organizer (Monicelli, 
1963) 
The Crime of 





(Renoir, 1932) 

Antonio das Mortes 
(Rocha, 1969) 

The Battle of Algiers 
(Pontecorvo, 1965) 

Viva Zapata (Kazan, 1952) 

. The End of St. Petersburg 

(Pudoykin, 1927) 

Ten Days That Shook the 
World (Eisenstein, 1927) 


Enemy of 
the People 


Citizen Kane might go here, 
but it has a severe flaw: it really 
isn’t interested in the dynamics 
of great power. Besides, 
Kane/Hearst was no Hitler. But 
these movies show the ways of 
tyrants — from the techniques of 
obtaining and keeping power to 
the psychology of despotism to 
the awful impact of the police 
state — in fascinated and fas- 
cinating detail. 


The Rise to Power of Louis 
XIV (Rossellini, 1966) 

Ivan the Terrible, Parts I 
and II (Eisenstein, 1944-45) 

Napoleon and the 
Revolution (Gance, 1927, 1934, 
1971) 

-The Round-Up (Jancso, 
1965) 

Triumph of the Will 
(Riefenstal, 1934) 

Night and Fog (Resnais, 
1955) 


War Fare 


Movies about war are a dime a 
dozen — or, at today’s prices, 
about $3 each. But despite the 
wondrous ability of the studios 
to simulate catastrophe, almost 
all the finest war movies show 
few scenes of warfare, and sev- 
eral show none; although 
Strangelove is about a nuclear 
apocalypse the only notable 
death in the movie is a suicide. 
Yet give credit where it’s due, 
even if it’s to Soviet national- 
ism: Alexander Nevsky is meant 
to glorify warfare, and it’s ab- 
solutely exhilarating. 


Grand Illusion (Renoir, 
1937) 


en E 





Forbidden Games (Clair, 
1948) 

Alexander Nevsky 
(Eisenstein, 1938) 

All Quiet on the Western 
Front (Milestone, 1930) 
Dr. Strangelove (Kubrick, 
1963) 

Shame (Bergman, 1968) 

Kanal, (Wajda, 1956) 

The Sorrow and the Pity 
(Marcel Ophuls, 1971) 

Les Carabiniers (Godard, 
1963) 


Sorrow and 


The perfect film for an Amer- 
ican audience — or so they say in 
Hollywood — would be a trag- 
edy with a happy ending. If so, 
none of these films would qual- 
ify. All of them confront the lives 
of people who at best manage to 
extract only small, often self- 
destructive victories from a 
world almost bare of opportuni- 
ties for genuine success. Yet if 
the characters are often utterly 
defeated, something brave and 
beautiful lingers — a dignity 
preserved against any fate, com- 
passion extended to the op- 
pressed and betrayed. 


My Life to Live (Godard, 
1962) 

Umberto D (De Sica, 1952) 

The Bicycle Thief (De Sica, 
1948) 

La Strada (Fellini, 1954) 

McCabe and Mrs. Miller 
(Altman, 1971) 

This Sporting Life 
(Anderson, 1963) 

La Terra Trema (Visconti, 
1947) 

The Entertainer 
(Richardson, 1960) 

Shoeshine (de Sica, 1946) 

The Forgotten Ones [Los 
Olvidados] (Bunuel, 1950) 

Body and Soul (Rossen, 
1950) 

Distant Thunder (S. Ray, 
1973) 


Tragic Criminals 
Is it our love of the underdog or 
our secret wish to break all the 


‘ 


eo 


Rosemary's Baby 






vor these days. Okay, Andrew 


rules in the book? Are gangster 
films sly criticisms of the rich 
and powerful, or are they ethnic 
slurs? The answer can be found 
in Scarface, and now that How- 
ard Hughes is dead maybe we'll 
get to see it. 


' Scarface (Hawks, 1932) 

Public Enemy (Wellman, 
1931) 

Bonnie and Clyde (Penn, 
1967) 

Little Caesar (LeRoy, 1930) 

White Heat (Walsh, 1949) 

They Live By Night (N. 
Ray, 1948) 


Fear Itself 


Alfred Hitchcock has been 
making a bore of himself for a 
decade now, promoting his films 
by telling TV audiences how 
much people like to be scared by 
roller-coaster rides. But once he 
made a genuinely scary film, and 
a few times he came close. No 
one else can match his record, 
and most of the older fright- 
ening films have tended to date 
because we can read their styles 
too easily. In the long run some 
of the movies about politics or 
madness may prove more dur- 
ably unsettling. 


Psycho (Hitchcock, 1963) 

Freaks (Browning, 1932) 

Frankenstein (Whale, 
1931) 

Dracula (Browning, 1931) 

Vampyr (Dreyer, 1932) 

Rosemary’s Baby 
(Polanski, 1968) 

Nosferatu (Murnau, 1922) 

The Birds (Hitchcock, 
1963) 

The Man Who Knew Too 
Much (Hitchcock, 1934) 

Le Boucher (Chabrol, 1969) 

Shadow of a Doubt 
(Hitchcock, 1943) 

Strangers on a Train 
(Hitchcock, 1951) 


Showdown on 
Main Street 


Okay, westerns are out of fa- 


(Bergman, 1975) 
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Sarris overrates John Ford. 
Okay, westerns smile all too of- 
ten on the slaughter of Indians. 
But a good director can do any- 
thing — anything — in a wes- 
tern. Take a look sometime at 
She Wore a Yellow Ribbon and 
see if it doesn’t contain the same 
characters and themes as Wild 
Strawberries. 


Stagecoach (Ford, 1939) 

High Noon (Zinneman, 
1952) 

Red River (Hawks, 1948) 

Shane (Stevens, 1953) 

Johnny Guitar (N. Ray, 
1954) 

She Wore a Yellow Ribbon 
(Ford, 1949) 

The Wild Bunch 
(Peckinpah, 1969) 

My Darling Clementine 
(Ford, 1946) 


Musical Cheers 


Except for one well-made 
opera film and another starring a 
well-known quartet, the mus- 
icals of other nations are dreary 
and impure trash. (Pure trash is 
what half the best musicals are 
made from.) So no matter what 
you’ve heard, The Red Shoes 
and The Umbrellas of Cher- 
bourg should rank low — very 
low — on your movie-going 
agenda. And even though it 
comes from the right country, re- 
member that An American in 
Paris is wildly overrated. 


42nd Street (Berkeley, 
1933) 

Golddiggers of 1933 
(Berkeley, 1933) 

The Merry Widow 
(Lubitsch, 1934) 

Top Hat (Stevens, 1935) 

Swing Time (Sandrich, 
1936) 

Meet Me in St. Louis 
(Minnelli, 1944) 

Singin’ in the Rain (Donen 
and Kelly, 1951) 

The Band Wagon 
(Minnelli, 1953) 

A Hard Day’s Night 
(Lester, 1964) 

Cabaret (Fosse, 1972) 

The Magic Flute 
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by David Denby 

The investigations of the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee into Communist ac- 
tivities in Hollywood and the 
broadcasting industry form one 
of the most bewildering epi- 
sodes in recent American his- 
tory. It is impossible to read any 
10 pages about this period 
(roughly 1947 to the late ’50s) 
without breaking into fits of 
laughter and then, almost with- 
out modulation, falling into the 
gloomiest of depressions. The 
combination of tragedy and in- 
anity is stunning, even by our 
surreal national standards. The 
hysteria that swept this country 
during the early Cold War pe- 
riod seems inexplicable — an in- 
sult to common sense. And yet 
25 years ago it was widely be- 
lieved that a few film and televi- 
sion actors and some unimpor- 
tant writers constituted a threat 
to national security because 15 
years earlier they had signed pe- 
titions on behalf of Republican 
Spain or sat around swimming 
pools learning to be “cultural 
workers”’ between drinks. 

The combination of HUAC’s 
demise and Nixon’s fall from 
power has made the Committee 
and the blacklist safe subjects 
for movie investors, and sud- 
denly we have two movies to con- 
tend with: Hollywood on Trial 
(opening at the Orson Welles in 
late October), a documentary di- 
rected by local filmmaker David 
Helpern Jr. that concentrates on 
the Hollywood Ten; and The 
Front (the Cheri, October 22), 
starring Woody Allen, a comedy 
about the television blacklist 
written by Walter Bernstein, di- 
rected by Martin Ritt, and co- 
starring Zero Mostel — all for- 
mer blacklist victims. 


"Members of the Hollywood and supporters. 


Blacklisting 
On Trial 


Two movies recalling America’s finest hour 


Les 


B-movie punks? Members of HUAC 


in 1948. From the left: Rep. Richard B. Vail (R-IlI.); Rep. J. Parnell Thom- 


as (R-N.J.), who later went to jail for padding his payroll; Rep. John McDowell (R-Penna.); Committee coun- 


se/ Robert Stripling; unidentified. 


I will return to The Front — a 
sadly ineffective movie — in a 
few moments. I want to sum- 
marize Hollywood on Trial first 
because it struggles to make 
some sense out of the period, and 
simple comprehension is what 
eludes most of us at the mo- 
ment. Helpern’s film, produced 
by James Gutman, written by 
Arnie Riesman, and narrated by 
John Huston, is a fascinating 
compilation of evidence. It in- 
cludes newsreel footage from the 
period; excerpts from the 1947 
HUAC hearings; interviews with 
the surviving members of the 
Ten and with a host of sur- 
rounding figures — other black- 
list victims, a swinishly compla- 
cent Ronald Reagan (who served 
on a committee that showed 
people how to “clear” them- 
selves, i.e., go to the FBI), an ex- 
tremely dull-witted HUAC in- 
vestigator named William 
Wheeler, and Leo Townsend, a 
sweet-looking man who in- 
formed on dozens of old ac- 
quaintances. 


Hollywood on Trial doesn’t 
probe very deeply or develop 
much new information; it leaves 
some key questions hanging 
(such as the extent of Commu- 
nist infiltration into Hollywood 
craft unions), and it treats the 
Ten with considerably more hon- 
or than they deserve (details to 
follow). Judged by the highest 
standards (Marcel Ophuls’s his- 
torical documentaries), it’s not 
very good; it’s main value is as a 
stimulant to study and discus- 
sion — but that’s not a bad rec- 
ommendation for a documen- 
tary. 

The filmmakers get down to 
business with a rather brisk out- 
line of the historical back- 
ground: the Depression, labor 
unrest, and leftist activity of the 
*30s; the 1938 investigation by 
the Texas anti-Semite, Rep- 
resentative Martin Dies, into the 
WPA and Federal Theatre, es- 
sentially a rear-guard action 
against the New Deal; the So- 
viet-American alliance during 
the War, when movies like Song 


of Russia and Mission to Mos- 
cow were made (the latter, some- 
thing of a disgrace, completely 
swallowed the Stalinist line on 
the Moscow Purge Trials); and 
the beginnings of the Cold War, 
particularly Churchill’s “Iron 
Curtain”’ speech. 

Then comes the main exhibit: 
the October, 1947, “Inquiry into 
Hollywood Communism,” led by 
Representative J. Parnell Thom- 
as of New Jersey. First the 
“friendly” witnesses: Jack War- 
ner complained of “ideological 
termites,” and Louis B. Mayer 
piously promised to make anti- 
Communist pictures and praised 
the Committee; Gary Cooper, in- 
gratiating himself all over the 
place, allowed as he knew little 
about Communism but was sure 
he didn’t like it — ‘From what I 
hear [smile] .... it isn’t on the 
level’; Robert Taylor and the 
veteran anti-Semite Adolph 
Menjou muttered darkly about 
“Reds,” and so on. 

After that, the ‘‘unfriend- 
lies.” Only 11 of those who had 


Cc 
= 


announced they wouldn’t coop- 
erate with the Committee were 
called, and the 1ilth, Bertolt 
Brecht, made a brief and hilar- 
iously evasive appearance (not in 
the movie) and then took the 
plane to East Germany the next 
day, never to return. The emo- 
tional highpoint of the movie is 
the testimony of the remaining 
10: the writers Herbert Biber- 
man, Albert Maltz, Lester Cole, 
Dalton Trumbo, John Howard 
Lawson, Alvah Bessie, Samuel 
Ornitz, and Ring Lardner Jr.; 
the director Edward Dmytryk; 
the producer Adrian Scott. 

One watches these exchanges 
in disbelief: this was really the 
bottom, as tawdry as public life 
can get in this country. On the 
one side, Representative Thom- 
as and Committee counsel Rob- 
ert Stripling browbeat the wit- 
nesses shamelessly, interrupted 
their statements, refused to al- 
low them to face their accusers. 
On the other, the witnesses car- 
ried on collectively like Nathan 
Hale with the noose around his 
neck, making grand speeches, 
boasting of their ‘“American- 
ism,” insulting the Committtee 
— one has only to recall the 
coolly authoritative demeancr of 
Daniel Schorr before the House 
Ethics Committee a few weeks 
ago to see how empty John How- 
ard Lawson’s grandstanding 
was. “Bullshit equals bullshit,” 
Eric Bentley once wrote in com- 
paring Lawson’s rhetoric to the 
Committee’s. 

The Ten-refused to answer the 
Committee’s famous question, 
“Are you now and have you 
ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party?’, basing their 
-stand on the First Amend- 
ment’s guarantee against re- 

Coritinued on page 6 
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Blacklisting 


Continued from page 4 

strictions on free speech rather 
than the Fifth Amendment’s 
protection against self-in- 
crimination. They were all cited 
for contempt of Congress and 
convicted. Their strategy, as Al- 
bert Maltz and Dalton Trumbo 
explain in contemporary inter- 
views, was to destroy the Com- 
mittee and exonerate them- 
selves through a favorable ap- 
peal to the courts. They fully ex- 
pected to win, and perhaps they 
would have, but two liberal Su- 
preme Court Justices (Murphy 
and Rutledge) died before their 
case reached the Court, and the 
new conservative majority voted 
five to four not to review their 
convictions. They all went to the 
pen in 1950 for periods of six 
months to a year, as did Chair- 
man J. Parnell Thomas, who had 
been convicted in 1949 of pad- 
ding his payroll. 

Despite the contempt cita- 
tions. the buffoonish 1947 hear- 
ings were widely ridiculed at the 
time. Everyone knew perfectly 
well that apart from a few par- 
donable indiscretions like Mis- 
sion to Moscow there wasn’t any 
Communist propaganda in 
American films; yet in accor- 
dance with the bizarre logic of 
the time this was a possible ar- 
gument in support of the notion 
of Communist infiltration. You 
see, the Communists worked se- 
cretly, and one day when every- 
one was out to lunch they’d sud- 
denly take control of the indus- 
ee 

The men who really con- 
trolled the industry met at the 
Waldorf-Astoria a month after 
the hearings. Always eager to 
mollify Congress and forestall 
any legislation that might at- 
tack the studios economically, 
the studio bosses caved in com- 
pletely before the gathering 
panic. They agreed to fire the 
Ten and insert in all future con- 
tracts a clause saying that em- 
ployees could be dismissed for 
behavior ‘‘embarrassing”’ to the 


Michael Murphy and Woody Allen as blacklisted writer and his front 


studio. In other words, if you had 
ever done anything in the past 
that was the least controversial 
in 1947, you were out. 

This infamous meeting was 
the true beginning of show-biz 
blacklisting, and the movie’s in- 
terviews with Maltz and Trum- 
bo remind us of melancholy re- 
sults. Not only the Ten but hun- 
dreds of others were forced to an- 
swer questions about their past, 
sign loyalty oaths, seek guid- 
ance from “clearance”? commit- 
tees, write self-accusatory let- 
ters, work under pseudonyms, go 
into exile, take miserable jobs, 
etc., etc., and these humilia- 
tions continued for years — un- 
til the mid-’60s, in some cases. 


But so far everything has been 
morally open-and-shut; now let’s 
complicate things a little. Hol- 
lywood on Trial accepts the 
“honor” of the Ten entirely as 
they would present it them- 
selves, and this I cannot do. Here 
are some considerations the mo- 
vie leaves out. 


1) The Hollywood Ten were 
hacks. As Billy Wilder once put 
it: “Of the Unfriendly Ten, only 
two had any talent; the other 
eight were just unfriendly.” I as- 
sume Wilder was thinking of 
Ring Lardner Jr. (Woman of the 
Year, M*A*S*H), as one of the 
talented; I can’t imagine who the 
other one is. The assembled 
credits of the Ten is a far worse 


collection of rubbish than you 
could cull from any 10 Holly- 
wood writers selected at ran- 
dom. The late Dalton Trumbo, 
for all the wit of his anecdotes 
and published correspondence, 
was a dreadful screenwriter, a 
master of self-righteous, plat- 
itudinous “progressive” senti- 
ments. Because they gave them- 
selves so utterly to the zeitgeist, 
their work has dated cruelly (and 
knowledgeable people said it was 
lousy at the time; see James 
Agee, for instance, on Trumbo’s 
Tender Comrade). In particu- 
lar, during the Soviet-American 
alliance, the Ten wrote a num- 
ber of the anti-German and anti- 
Japanese pictures whose bla- 
tant jingoism and racist rhetoric 
are now such a humiliation to us 
all. In American movies, it was 
the cynics and the boys who 
went “out there” for the money 
and the fun who wrote the stuff 
that’s lasted: Ben Hecht, Jules 
Furthman, Preston Sturges and 
Herman J. Mankiewicz were too 
clear-minded to imagine they 
were working in Hollywood to 
save the world, and the bracing 
results of their honesty are still 
there on the screen. Therefore, 
the oft-repeated notion that the 
HUAC investigations ‘‘de- 
stroyed”’ Hollywood filmmaking 
in the late 40s and early ’50s is 
sheer fantasy. Indeed, a number 
of critics, including Pauline Kael 
(hardly a Red-baiter), believe 


that it was the Hollywood Stal- 
inists who dampered the wit and 
iconoclasm of '30s moviemaking 
with their popular-front right- 
eousness. 

Admittedly none of this af- 
fects the civil liberties issue, but 
it places the Ten on a consider- 
ably lower rung than, say, the 
Soviet or Eastern European dis- 
sidents fighting for the right to 
work in difficult, experimental 
modes, as well as the right to 
hold opinions uncongenial to the 
state. It’s hard to work up as 
much emotion over men who 
earned $4000 a week as hacks. 

In the later rounds of HUAC 
hearings in 1951 and 1952, there 
were others of greater talent who 
also acted honorably: Arthur 
Miller and Lillian Hellman; 
Waldo Salt, Abraham Pol- 
onksy, and Sidney Buchman. 
But there were also a discon- 
certing number of wonderfully 
talented people who ratted on 
their friends to save their ca- 
reers. These include Elia Kazan 
and Robert Rossen, Clifford 
Odets and Budd Schulberg, Lee 
J. Cobb, Sterling Hayden, and 
Jerome Robbins. Elia Kazan’s 
contributions alone are worth 
more to the American theater 
and cinema than those of the en- 
tire Ten put together. I wouldn’t 
exonerate Kazan for the way he 
behaved in 1952, but it’s worth 
pointing out that there are other 
kinds of honor than Dalton 
Trumbo’s. In any case, the fre- 
quent disjunction between tal- 
ent and civil courage is a com- 
plicated phenomenon, and not 
one that admits of snap moral 
judgments. 

2) Most of the Ten actually 
were Communist Party mem- 
bers and never admitted it 
openly. Of course they fought 
precisely for the right not to ad- 
mit it, but I question whether 
radicals should operate this way. 
They could have struggled to 
change society out in the open; it 
just would have entailed stick- 
ing to books and pamphlets ra- 
ther than screenplays, and say- 
ing bye-bye to the swimming 
pools. 

In recent years the govern- 


ment has persecuted so many 
honorable and serious radicals 
that today’s college generation 
might assume that all the ear- 
lier victims were equally worthy. 
But the Hollywood Communists 
were really a sadly compro- 
mised group. Indeed, anyone 
who continued to believe in So- 
viet Communism after the Mos- 
cow Purge Trials, Stalin’s be- 
trayal of the Left in Spain, and 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact had to be 
wildly disingenuous at best. This 
is not mere hindsight. By 1940, if 
not earlier, many of the best in- 
tellectuals and writers of the pe- 
riod, the people who were to sus- 
tain American culture for the 
next 30 years, had turned their 
backs on Communism once and 
for all (e.g., Edmund Wilson, 
Lionel Trilling, Mary Mc- 
Carthy, Philip Rahv, Sidney 
Hook, Dwight Macdonald, W. 
H. Auden, and many, many 
others). They quit because they 
were offended by the Party’s to- 
tal philistinism in cultural mat- 
ters and its congenital inability 
to tell the truth about anything. 
The Hollywood Communists 
were not similarly offended. 

3) The civil liberties stand of 
the Ten was largely opportunis- 
tic. So far as I know the Holly- 
wood Communists had little to 
say against the internment of the 
Japanese-Americans at the be- 
ginning of the war and, like 
Communists everywhere, noth- 
ing at all to say when rival 
groups on the Left got into 
trouble (e.g., the Minnesota 
Trotskyites or World War II 
pacifists). 

4) The Hollywood Commu- 
nists operated a blacklist of their 
own. It worked informally, and it 
never had much force, but they 
tried it whenever they could — 
during the war, for instance, the 
time of their greatest power in 
Hollywood, when they were oc- 
casionally able to keep political 
enemies from working on mov- 
ies they had written or directed. 

I assume Helpern and Ries- 
man know all this; I would spec- 
ulate they have omitted these 
rude considerations from their 

Continued on page 8 
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ROBERT REDFORD/DUSTIN HOFFMAN ALL THE PRESIDENT S MEN 
Starring JACK WARDEN Special appearance by MARTIN BALSAM 
HAL HOLBROOK and JASON ROBARDS as Ben Bradiee 
Screenplay by WILLIAM GOLDMAN ¢ Music by DAVID SHIRE 


At times it looked like it might 
cost them their jobs, their reputations, 
and maybe even their lives. 
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“Splendiferously Funny.” 


—Penelope Gilliatt, The New Yorker 
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laugh a 
minute.’’ 


—Norma McLain Stoop, 
After Dark 
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movie out of two motives, one 
good, the other bad. Good: the 
desire to reconcile the New Left 
to the Old. Bad: the desire to 
pick up automatic audience 
sympathy and: cash by present- 
ing a group of innocent martyrs. 
They may be successful in both 
endeavors, but they'll never con- 
vince most people that Albert 
Maitz was an earlier version of 
Daniel Elisberg. It just won't 
wash. 

Well, enough of that. The Ten 
held their position and they suf- 
fered for it. After prison, Alvah 
Bessie was reduced to turning on 
lights in a San Francisco night- 
club and Lester Cole worked in a 
warehouse, and it couldn’t have 
been fun when they sold their 
work pseudonymously or 
through a front, and someone 
else or no one got credit for it. 
Leaving aside the question of 
personal honor, their obstinacy 
was of considerable social value. 
Maltz now claims that if their 
convictions had been over- 
turned the whole McCarthy cra- 
ziness might never have hap- 
pened. This seems a bit ex- 


travagant, but there’s no doubt 
that the Ten, in their maudlin, 
self-dramatizing way, opened 
the fight against Cold War hys- 
teria and government by in- 
quisition, and for that they de- 
serve our gratitude. Hollywood 
on Trial will stand as an ade- 
quate if rather fawning tribute to 
that effort. 


The Front will probably not 
stand as much of anything. It’s 
not a shameful or incompetent 
movie, but nearly everything in 
it seems “off.” The problems be- 
gin with the setting. The writer, 
Walter Bernstein, worked in 
television in the early '50s, and 
he’s written about what he 
knows, but the whole decision to 
deal with TV rather than mov- 
ies reduces the stakes emotion- 
ally and morally (it’s also a cop- 
out for Columbia Pictures, 
whose former boss, the sup- 
posedly tough Harry Cohn, col- 
lapsed along with the rest in 
1947). I don’t say this out of dis- 
dain for TV; it’s just that no one 
really expects commercial TV 
executives (outside the news de- 
partments) to behave honor- 
ably. The gutlessness of net- 
work producers in a medium to- 
tally controlled by advertisers 


was already a standing joke by 
the early ‘50s; thus when the 
executives in The Front capitu- 
late to blacklist pressures from 
an advertiser who Owns four 
supermarkets (based on the 
Syracuse entrepreneur Laur- 
ence A. Johnson), it seems 
merely like business as usual. 
The civil liberties issue loses its 
edge — even non-political people 
were emasculated by working in 
commercial TV. 

There were no heroes among 
blacklisted TV writers, and 
Bernstein has had the good sense 
to treat the situation as farce. 
His three writers (Michael Mur- 
phy, Lloyd Gough, David Mar- 
gulies), unable to sell their work 
under their own names, hire a 
nebbishy part-time bookie 
(Woody Allen) to front for them 
with producers. But the front 
falls under suspicion himself. 
Hanging out with his three dis- 
reputable clients and a black- 
listed comedian (Zero Mostel, in 
a role modeled on Philip Loeb, 
who-was ruined by the blacklist 
and committed suicide in 1955), 
he gets in trouble with the net- 
work’s resident “clearance” ex- 
pert (an amalgam of two loath- 
some figures, Theodore Kirkpa- 
trick and Vincent Hartnett), and 


has to testify before the com- 
mittee. 

It’s farce, but realistic farce, 
played far too somberly for 
laughs and far too softly for pain. 
The tone keeps wavering, and we 
never get a firm grip on it. I 
would guess that Bernstein him- 
self hasn't resolved his feelings 
about what happened to him and 
his friends in the early '50s. He’s 
leaned over backwards to avoid 
the self-righteous tone of the 
Ten, but he’s leaned too far; the 
movie lacks passion, anger, ex- 
citement. His writers are quiet 
and selfless (which makes them 
unlike any writers I’ve ever met, 
blacklisted or not) — sheepish, 
compromised victims, unwilling 
to make a fuss over their plight 
but also unwilling to turn their 
backs on the industry that be- 
trayed them. Since he couldn’t 
in all honesty work up much 
emotion about his experience, I 
wish he had taken the tone much 
farther out — into wild farce, 
Lennie Bruce-type insult and 
outrage, a comedy of fools and 
knaves; at least that would have 
ended the audience’s confusion. 

But the fault is as much Ritt’s 
as Bernstein’s. Martin Ritt has 
made a few entertaining and 
heartfelt movies (The Long Hot 
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Summer, The Spy Who Came in 
from the Cold, Sounder) and he’s 
usually good with actors, but his 
work here is pedestrian. The 
movie is not only about TV, it 
looks and feels like TV, with lots 
of earnest conversations in low, 
confidential tones and ab- 
solutely no movement or beauty 
in the compositions. It’s an un- 
neccesarily bland-looking mov- 
ie; after the opening selection of 
newsreels from the early 50s, 
Ritt gives up trying to create the 
feeling of the period. 

Worst of all, he’s failed to 
blend the performances effec- 
tively. Struggling to carry off a 
straight role, Woody Allen is 
painfully, awkwardly sincere, 
but Allen, without: an actor’s 
training, cannot sustain his emo- 
tions or let you see what’s in- 
side. As the decent but greedy 
little faker he fumbles and bum- 
bles so much you begin to worry 
about him instead of the char- 
acter. The role needed ‘an actor 
with the ability to disappear into 
a part, someone like Dustin 
Hoffman. 

Zero Mostel, on the other 
hand, is too much an actor. The 
great mincing bear and roaring 
satyr is more restrained than 
usual, but he still overpowers the 
camera. He’s exactly the reverse 
of Allen; he shows you what’s in- 
side so easily you want to fend 
him off like a drunk at a bar. 
Wearing a wig with bangs (not 
easy to look at), he plays a ham- 
bone popular entertainer named 
Hecky Brown in a peculiar fog- 
gy, sing-song voice that is sup- 
posed to indicate Brown’s inno- 
cence of the dangers threatening 
to ruin him, but the voice is so 
obviously an actor’s contrivance 
it gets on your nerves. 

Nevertheless, Mostel *pro- 
vides the only moment of real 
feeling in the movie. Reduced to 
playing a Catskills resort at $300 
a night (he used to get $3000), 
Hecky gets into a murderous 
fight with the resort owner, who 
wants to dock him $50 more; it’s 
just such petty arguments over 
money that hit directly at a per- 
former’s tender pride, and sud- 
denly, as Hecky realizes that 
anyone can now treat him like 
dirt, Mostel’s sing-song turns 
into a terrifying howl. In a spasm 
of hatred and self-destruction 
Hecky goes for the owner’s 
throat, and for a moment the 
viciousness of the blacklist hits 
you very hard. But it’s only a 
moment. 


The central moral issue for 
anyone under investigation was 
whether to save himself by nam- 
ing others. In most cases the 
Committee or the “clearance” 
investigators had access to FBI 
files and already knew the 
names; the purpose of their ques- 
tions was humiliation, not in- 
formation; they wanted you to 
betray yourself. The practice was 
a milder, Americanized version 
of the Soviet insistence on mak- 
ing political prisoners confess to 
non-existent crimes; the state 
needed the confessions, the pris- 
oners were told, thereforé it was 
an act of patriotism to confess. 
In the same way the American 
inquisitors needed repentant and 
humiliated people, even though 
these people had done nothing, 
as a way of justifying the in- 
quisition. By giving names your 
questioners already possessed, 
you demonstrated your “sincer- 
ity” and “Americanism,” i.e., 
your abjection. 

Lillian Hellman’s stirring re- 
cent memoir Scoundrel Time 
turned on just this point of nam- 
ing others (she refused, and got 
away with it), and so does the 
final scene of The Front. I don’t 
want to give away the ending, 
but it’s characteristic of the 
weakness of this movie that 
Woody Allen’s big moment 
seems more the product of Bern- 
stein and Ritt’s wishful thinking 
than of their conviction. Years 
after it happéned, then, the 
blacklist still leaves its victims 
confused and divided against 
themselves. pes pc 
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Local movie pros pick their favorites 


What movies do Boston's mov- 
ie people really like to see? As 
Gordon Allport once said about 
Rohrschach tests, if you want to 
know what someone is thinking, 
just ask. So we asked — airily ex- 
plaining we didn’t care what 
anyone thought were the best 
films ever made, just their ten 
favorites. It may afflict the com- 
fortable to learn that not one of 
the biggies named either Pink 
Flamingoes or King of Hearts, 
just as it may comfort the af- 
flicted to discover that no one in- 
cluded The Sound of Music or 
Love Story. — Sam Kaplan. 


Bill Holodnak 





jpuseg Auer 


;..How. can.a medievalist named 
Bill Holodnak teach movie 
courses at both BU and the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, go to graduate busi- 
ness school, operate the Brattle 
Theater, and still find time to 
see enough cinema to have ten 
favorites? Definitely a high-en- 
ergy list. 

The Crime of M. Lange 
(Renoir) 

Dr. Strangelove (Kubrick) 
Sullivan’s Travels (Sturges) 
To Be or Not to Be 
(Lubitsch) 

End of Summer (Ozu) 
Happy New Year (Lelouch) 
8% (Fellini) 

Arsenic and Old Lace 
(Capra) 

Modern Times (Chaplin) 
Unfaithfully Yours 
(Sturges) 


J.D. Pollack 


J. D. Pollack has been around. 
Was second-in-command at the 
Kenmore-Park Square once 
upon a time before he moved 
over to the Charles as manager. 
Now he directs advertising for 
Roxy Studios, an arm of Cate 
Enterprises. 


Only Angels Have Wings 
(Hawks) 

North by Northwest 
(Hitchcock) 

Holiday (Cukor) 

Sullivan’s Travels (Sturges) 
Touch of Evil (Welles) 

Last Tango in Paris 
(Bertolucci) 

Two for the Road (Donen) 
Swing Time (Stevens) 
Trouble in Paradise 
(Lubitsch) 

Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington (Capra) 


Alan Friedberg 

Alan Friedberg, who runs Sack 
Cinema, is often named as one of 
Boston’s comers. One thing is 
sure: no one else plays as much 
new film in the metro region. 


Z (Costa-Gavras) 
Dr. Zhivago (Lean) 
The Sting (Hill) 





Kind Hearts and Coronets 
(Hamer) 

Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid (Hill) 

This Sporting Life 
(Anderson) 
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Gidget Goes to Harvard 


A Man and a Woman 
(Lelouch) 

Miracle in Milan (De Sica) 
Godfather I (Coppola) 
Godfather II (Coppola) 


Jules Mattes 

Jules Mattes, the amiable 
movie fanatic who manages the 
MIT Film Society, doesn’t make 
a distinction: “Here is my list of 
favorite films, which are also, I 


' think, the ten best.” Maybe yes, 


maybe no, but who’s to argue? 


Wild Strawberries 
(Bergman) 


' The Naked Night 


(Bergman) 

Smiles of a Summer Night 
(Bergman) 

Claire’s Knee (Rohmer) 
My Night at Maud’s 
(Rohmer) 

Chloe in the Afternoon 
(Rohmer) 


8'2 (Fellini) 

Red Desert (Antonioni) 
The Gold Rush (Chaplin) 
Au Hasard, Balthazar 


(Bresson) 
Continued on page 19 
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STARTS OCT. 22) 


What if there were a list? 


A list that said: 


Our finest actors 
weren't allowed to act. 
Our best writers 
weren’t allowed to write. 
Our funniest comedians 


weren’t allowed to make 
us laugh. 


What would it be like if 
there were such a list? 


it would be like America in 1953. 





COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS A MARTIN RITT + JACK ROLLINS *» CHARLES H. JOFFE PRODUCTION 


WOODY ALLEN .."THE FRONT” 


with ZEROMOSTEL HERSCHEL BERNARDI 


MICHAEL MURPHY, ANDREA MARCOVICCI - WRITTEN BY WALTER BERNSTEIN 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER CHARLES H. JOFFE » PRODUCED & DIRECTED BY MARTIN RITT » A PERSKY-BRIGHT/DEVON FEATURE 


© Columba Pictures indusnes. inc 1976 
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New England Premiere Benefit Performance Oct. 21, 8pm For The Boston Civil 
Liberties Union Foundation. For Ticket information Call 617-742-8020. 
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The Orson Welle 


been voted the 
This is the start of our 














On Foreign Affairs. We con- 
tinue with the New England 
Premiere of Bertrand Tavern- 
ier’s THE CLOCKMAKER, 

a masterpiece of suspense 
and human intrigue starring 
Phillipe Noiret. 

Premiering this Wednesday 
October 6th is the delightful 
comedy/mystery SUNDAY 
WOMAN with Marcello Mast- 
roianni, Jacqueline Bisset, 
and Jean-Louis Trintignant. 
It’s a wonderful charming movie in the great Agatha 
Christie tradition of fun ‘‘whodunits”? 

There will be a number of other great foreign films 
to open at the Welles shortly. Check with us for furth- 
er details. 

You’re also certain to find us playing the best-of 
Bergman, Truffaut, Renoir, Chabrol, Fellini, Fassbinder, 
Wertmuller, deSica, Ophuls, Malle, and many more... 





On Domestic Policy. The Welles will present the 
American Premiere of David Helpern’s HOLLYWOOD 
ON TRIAL starting October 27 in keeping with our 
policy of showing the best of new American filmmakers. 


HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL is a stunningly dramatic, 
historical, and entertaining reconstruction of the black- 
list era. Using newsreel footage, interviews, and clips 
from movies of the time, HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL 
is a frightening indictment that many Americans would 
like to forget and many more would like to know 
about. With a “cast” that includes Gary Cooper, Walt 
Disney, Ring Lardner, Jr., Humphrey Bogart, Dalton 
Trumbo, Zero Mostel, Otto Preminger, Richard Nixon, 
Walter Bernstein, Alvah Bessie, Lester Cole, Louis B. 
Mayer, Edward Dymytryk, Adolphe Menjou, Ronald 
Reagan, Robert Taylor, Martin Ritt, Sen. Joseph Mc 
Carthy, Gale Sondergaard, and many more. Narrated 
by John Huston. 


Premiering October 20th is THE CALIFORNIA 
REICH, a profoundly moving and frightening new. 
film on the rebirth of Nazism in America made by 
Walter Parkes and Keith Critchlow. Nominated for 
an Academy Award, THE CALIFORNIA REICH is a 
rare combination of social awareness, filmic know-how, 
and sheer guts. 


And these are Ou 


Paris Cinema and Bax 


A spacious, comfortable theater directly across 
from the Prudential Center in Boston is now on the 
ticket with the Orson Welles. 

Held over at the Paris this week is the highly 
acclaimed THE CLOCKMAKER, a film the Globe 


It’s a beautifully etched portrait of a father and son 


discovering each other amid the intrigue of a political 
manhunt. 


Following THE CLOCKMAKER the Paris will 
again be running double bills of the most popular films 





called “a masterpiece... a great thriller... a great drama.” 


The Clockmaker 


of recent years on the big screen. Next week’s attrac- 
tions are Louis Malle’s MURMUR OF THE HEART, 
together with Eric Rohmer’s CLAIRE’S KNEE on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 13-14? Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 15-16, it’s David Lean’s DR. ZHIVAGO, 
and Lina Wertmuller’s SWEPT AWAY and SEVEN 
BEAUTIES. 

And there are MIDNIGHT SHOWS every Friday 
and Saturday night. This weekend , October 8 & 9, 
it’s Divine in PINK FLAMINGOS. 
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On The Great Reissues of Our Time. The Welles is the 
foremost repertory and revival cinema in America. This 
Fall we will present a long overdue retrospective of one 
of the finest comic actors with THE FILMS OF CARY 
GRANT (which means the best of Hitchcock, Hawks, 
and Cukor as well). 

There will be a festival of the great WARNER BRO- 
THERS MOVIES featuring Bogart, Cagney, Davis, Bus- 
by Berkeley, and Flynn. and favorites FROM THE 
VAULTS OF M-G-M starring Hepburn , Garbo, Harlow, 
Gable, Powell, Loy, Tracy, and more stars than there 
are in the heavens. 

In early winter we begin our second GREAT WHO- 
DUNITS series of anything but elementary mysteries 
(C.1.A.; please take note) including audience selections 
from last spring’s FILM NOIR FESTIVAL. 

For film buffs there’ll be a special showing of Abel 
Gance’s NAPOLEON AND THE REVOLUTION, and 
as part 6f’our Space Program we’ll have another SCI-FI 
ORGY. . There'll be a TEX AVERY CARTOON RET- 
ROSPECTIVE for kids of all ages, and on some evening 
your bound to find us playing a few of our own favor- 
ites including DR. SFRANGELOVE, LAST TANGO 
IN PARIS, McCABE & MRS MILLER, A THOUSAND 
CLOWNS. 


On Urban Strategy. you do 


not have to go to New York 
to see the best of this year’s 
festival. Efforts are already 
underway to bring them 
here beginning with Alain 
Tanner’s JONAS WHO WILL 
BE 25 IN THE YEAR 2000, 
a wonderfully irreverent, pol- 
itical comedy on November 
lOth. Eight veterans of the 
Revolution of the late ’60’s 
unite to find solutions for 
their dissatisfactions. 





There will-be more from the Festival (see our run- 
ning mate’s positions). Check with us for further info- 
rmation. 

A more mundane part of our urban strategy is sim- 
ply that there is parking available directly across from 
the theater. Not a minor consideration. 






On The Bread and Butter (and Popsicle) Issues. Fresh- 
ly popped popcorn, apple cider, pastries, frozen milky 
ways, and the usual confectionery delights are the ord- 
er of the day at the new concession stand. 

Movie posters from around the world, Welles T-shirts 
(wearing one-gets you into the movies for a dollar on 
Monday and Tuesday) and Discount Ticket Books are 


also on sale. . 





Our detailed program notes on each film are availa- 
ble FREE giving you cast, credits, and background info- 
rmation on your movie selection. We believe an inform- 
ed electorate will make the best choices— and we solicit 
all your choices at the suggestion box in the cinema lob- 
by. 

Also, you might try your hand at the movie trivia. 
quiz in each weekly ad and win some passes to the Wel- 
les and train for our first International Movie Trivia 
Contest to be held at the Welles this winter. Or like 
Margaret Nash did a month ago, you might win a trip 
to the moon. 


ty 
+ H A 
On Health, Education... A weekend matinee 


series on psychology, dance, photography, artists, 
writers, and other areas of special and general inter- 





est. Don’t expect us to kiss your babies, but a children’s 


matinee will be conveniently starting at the same time 
in one of our two other cinemas. 

Also, group shows for schools and organizations 
and benefits can be arranged. Call 868-3550 for more 
information. 
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An intimate screening room facing the Public Gardens 
on Arlington Street in Boston. The Back Bay has a style 
all its own . 

SUNDAY WOMAN will premiere on October 6th. 

A blackly lighthearted whodunit set in the upper class 
milieu of Turin, Italy at times reminiscent of the “30's 
Thin Man Series, Murder on the Orient Express, and 
even Chinatown. 

Then later in the season , due to the gréat reception 
the Fassbinder films received this summer, more will 


, sdbe coming,, including the long awaited EFFIE BRIEST, 


also “LOVE IS COLDER THAN DEATH,” FEAR OF 
FEAR (directly from the New York Film Festival), 
MOTHER KUNSTERS GOES TO HEAVEN, and more. 


' The Back Bay Screening Room is also the home of 
Boston’s newest cult film, THE ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW, a fascinating musical comedy spoof 
of science fiction, the fifties, and the sexual revolution. 
It plays every Friday and Saturday night at Midnight. 





... and Wellesfare. We 
are honored with the 
United States premie- 
re of our “‘patriarch’s” 
latest completed fi'm. 
F IS FOR FAKE. A1- 
ready acclaimed in |.u- 
rope, this represents 

a fascinating new dir- , 
ection in Wellesian fil- 
mmaking, a light heart- 
ed artifice taking “‘doc- 
umentary” footage and 
creating a whole new 
form of cinema. Welles 
personally takes us on 
a magical exploration 
of the world of fakery and illusion, exposing Clifford 
Irving, Howard Hughes, Elmyr de Hory (the great art 
counterfeiter who creates new ‘old masterpieces’ right 
before the camera), Picasso, and Kane himself. 

Mr. Welles personally chose us as the site of his new 
American Premiere, so don’t miss the celebration that 
will begin with a week long retrospective of his films 
CITIZEN KANE, THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS, 
THE STRANGER, THE LADY FROM SHANGHAI, 
MACBETH, and OTHELLO starting Sunday, 
November 14th. 





* The Orson Welles has been voted the Best in Boston by 
The Real Paper, The Boston Phoenix, The New York 
Times, Esquire Magazine, The American Film Institute, 
and Henri Langlois, Cinemateque Francaise. 


THIS AD HAS BEEN PAID FOR BY 
THE COMMITTEE TO REELECT 
THE ORSON WELLES CINEMAS 


- 1001 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Ma. 02138 
617/868-3600 
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The new Hollywood has no guts 


by Stephen Farber 
For the last few years Amer- 
ican movies have been getting 
steadily worse, but this past 
summer — when-the fare ranged 
from ambitious disasters like 
Buffalo Bill and the Indians and 
The Shootist to routine stinkers 
like Logan’s Run and Swash- 
buckler — we seem to have hit 
rock bottom. There are a few 
promising movies due before the 
end of the year, but the range of 
films being produced is nar- 
rower than at any time that I can 
_remember. The most popular 
genres at the moment are occult 
thrillers and demolition derbies; 
one of the upcoming films, The 
Car — about a killer car driven 
by the devil — manages to com- 
bine both fads. 
Many of the films in release 
and in production, are sequels 
and remakes of other movies. 
Hollywood always used to turn 
out sequels, but the Tarzan, 
Thin Man, and Charlie Chan 
series were ‘‘programers,” not 
meant to be confused with ma- 
jor films. Now it seems as if most 
of the expensive movies are noth- 
ing but cheap ripoffs. Some of 
the films scheduled to open in 
the next few months are The En- 
forcer (the third installment in 
the Dirty Harry series), Airport 
‘77, Walking Tall — The Final 
Chapter, The Exorcist Part II, a 
rock musical remake of A Star Is 
Born, and a $22 million remake 
of King Kong. Sequels to Gone 
With the Wind and Jaws are still 
being written; no less than three 
sequels are planned for The 
Omen. Even modest hits like A 
Man Called Horse, White Light- 
ning, Westworld, and Death 
Race 2000 are recycled for unde- 
manding, audiences. 
One reason for this prolifera- 
tion of sequels and remakes is 
that Hollywood no longer buys 




















“Today’s movie 
executives are 
smooth ex- 
agents 


brokers.” 


where today each of the major 
studios makes only eight or 10 
films a year. The recent con- 
gressional decision to curtail tax 
shelter benefits for motion pic- 
ture investors will mean a fur- 
ther decline in independent pro- 
duction as well as in studio pro- 
duction. (Several of the studios 
have relied on tax shelter groups 
for partial financing of many of 
their projects.) In the heyday of 
the studios, when 500 films were 
made every year, it was easier to 
slip an offbeat one through. To- 
day there are so few movies pro- 
duced that almost every pro- 
jected film must be geared for 
the broadest possible audience. 
In addition, television has ab- 
sorbed many of the subjects that 
once would have enlivened fea- 


3 ture films. Since it takes ap- 
m proximately two years to get a 
> film from the drawing boards 





very many plays or novels to 
adapt; they simply have be- 
come too expensive. Universal 





had to pay $5 million for the 
rights to A Chorus Line, and Joe 
Levine paid $1 million for Wil- 
liam Goldman’s novel Magic be- 
fore it had even been published. 
Since the studios can no longer 
afford to buy very many of these 
costly properties, the only way 
they can hedge their bets is to 
base movies on other movies that 
have already demonstrated com- 
mercial potential; at least they 
have the advantage of a presold 
title. The result is that there are 
fewer movies than ever with any 
trace of originality or the slight- 
est hint of a serious theme. 





Stephen Farber is movie critic of 
New West. His criticism has ap- 
peared in the New York Times, 
Film Comment, Film Quar- 
terly, Hudson Review, and many 
other publications. 


Actually, the evidence of re- 
cent months suggests that the 
public has tired of big, glossy 
nostalgia movies; expensive pe- 
riod films like Lucky Lady, 
Gable and Lombard, Harry and 
Walter Go to New York were box 
office flops. On the other hand, a 
surprising number of people 
have flocked to see provocative, 
impassioned social protest films 
that the studios considered risky 
ventures — Dog Day Afternoon, 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest, Taxi Driver, and All the 
President’s Men. In spite of this 
evidence, the priorities have not 
really changed. Hollywood 
executives seem to pay special 
attention to box office receipts 
on films that are in line with 
their own preferences; they are 
eager to capitalize on the suc- 
cess of The Omen, but reluctant 


to make more movies along the 
lines of Cuckoo’s Nest or Ali the 
President’s Men. 

Cynics will argue that Holly- 
wood has always concentrated on 
mindless escapism, and that the 
current fare is not significantly 
different from the fodder man- 
ufactured in the past. But look- 
ing back at films made in the 
30s and °40s, one appreciates 
their range. To take one ex- 
ample, consider the films of 
1941, the year that Citizen Kane 
was made. In addition to a num- 
ber of stylish comedies — The 
Lady Eve, Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
dan, Tom, Dick and Harry, Ball 
of Fire — there were two classic 
thrillers, The Maltese Falcon 
and High Sierra, along with am- 
bitious social films and literary 
adaptations — How Green Was 
My Valley, Tobacco Road, Ser- 


geant York, The Little Foxes, 
Meet John Doe, Swamp Water, 
and The Sea Wolf. Just a few 
years ago the studios had room 
in their schedules for small, off- 
beat, serious films like Rachel, 
Rachel, Last Summer, Alice’s 
Restaurant, Popi, Downhill 
Racer, Loving, I Never Sang for 
My Father, The Revolutionary, 
Born to Win, Cisco Pike, Taking 
Off. Two-Lane Blacktop, and 
The Hired Hand. These films 
ranged widely in quality, but at 
least they were about some- 
thing; it would be hard to say the 
same about very many made this 
year. 

In trying to understand what 
has gone wrong with Hollywood 
movies, there is no simple ex- 
planation. The number of films 
produced by the studios has been 
declining every year, to the point 


educated, 


into the theaters, topical mater- 
ial is much riskier than on tele- 
vision, which can get a story on 
the air in just a few months. Un- 
fortunately, the approach to so- 
cial problems on television is still 
mostly timid and evasive, but 
the tube has deprived feature 
filmmakers of many strong, po- 
tentially interesting stories. 
Another factor to consider is 
that the management at the stu- 
dios. has changed. During. the 
"30s the studio moguls were un- 
ambitious immi- 
grants who had a longing for res- 
pectability. They may have had 
questionable taste, but they gen- 
uinely wanted to make films that 
they could be proud of, and their 
pretensions encouraged them to 
back some unlikely and uncon- 
ventional projects. 
By contrast, today’s execu- 
Continued on page 14 
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The industry that reproduces itself 


by Martin Knelman 

Popular entertainments used 
to be about people and life. Now 
one of the most common sub- 
jects for a movie is other movies. 
In the past year or so, we have 
had Hearts of the West, The 
Wild Party, W.C. Fields and Me, 
Gable and Lombard, Won Ton 
Ton — the Dog That Saved 
Hollywood, Inserts, That’s En- 
tertainment Part 2, Murder by 
Death, The Big Bus and Silent 
Movie. 

Even as a list, it’s an in- 
credible phenomenon. Perhaps 
50 years from now someone will 
organize a festival of these films 
to illustrate the obsessions of the 
70s, when the public got so 
stoned on media hype that film- 
makers were expected no longer 
to tell stories about the world but 
only to provide endless imita- 
tions, spinoffs and send-ups, 
turning mass culture into a nar- 
cissistic set of mirrors reflecting 
only itself. 

In some way, all of these 
movies are set in the past — not 





Martin Knelman, former movie 
critic of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, now writes for Maclean’s, 
Saturday Night, Weekend mag- 
azine and other leading Cana- 
dian publications. 


the historical past of costume 
pictures but in the fantasy past 
of old movies. The popular myth 
of the moment, successfully sold 
to the public in current enter- 
tainments, is that the past was 
in all ways better and that, if we 
were lucky, we’d be able to get 
back to it. Half the shows on 
Broadway are revivals of hits 
from earlier periods — Guys and 
Dolls, My Fair.Lady, Pal Joey, 
The Royal Family and so on. Yet 
nostalgia is not the exclusive 
property of those too old for any- 
thing but memories. Logan’s 
Run performs the neat trick of 
making young audiences feel 
nostalgic in advance for the 
present, which is made to look 
pretty good compared to the 
nightmare of the 23rd century. 
And teenagers already see the 
60s — hardly over yet to the rest 
of us — as a lost golden age when 
dope was fun and rock was 
young. The myth of teen nos- 
talgia even has its own version of 
the Second Coming in the 
awaited reunion of the Beatles — 
a yearned-for event which would 
somehow restore to the world its 
lost harmony. 


Partly because of old movies 
on television, we’ve become 
highly self-conscious about the 








junk from previous decades that 
our culture carries around in its 
collective basement. We’re still 
drawn to our discards, but be- 
cause their style seems ludi- 
crous when compared with 
what’s fashionable now, we are 
embarrassed to embrace our 
relics openly. The spoof pro- 
vides a way of hanging on to old 
junk while announcing that 
we're too smart to take it ser- 
iously. The Big Bus and Murder 
by Death are send-ups that want 
to have it both ways. 

In The Big Bus, made in the 
style of a TV comedy sketch, the 
dramatic cliches of disaster films 
like Earthquake, Airport, The 
Towering Inferno and The 
Hindenberg are exploited for 
comedy. One is primed for a di- 
vinely silly good time, and the 
script has funny things in it, in- 
cluding some insanity about a 
nuclear-powered double-decker 
bus that looks like a jumbo jet 
and would give you cardiac ar- 
rest if you ever saw it coming at 
you on a highway. But the script 
doesn’t play as well as it prob- 
ably reads. That may be partly 
because it falls back on the same 
kind of mechanical dramaturgy 
as the movies it makes fun of. 
Airport and The Hindenberg 
were so ludicrous to start with 


5 





that it’s hard to come up with 
comedy that wasn’t uninten- 
tionally there in the first place. 

The creative work on Murder 
by Death was finished as soon as 
somebody thought, “Let’s get 
Neil Simon to write a takeoff on 
murder mysteries and get a lot of 
famous stars to be in it.” The 
celebrities were presumably very 
well-paid, but is it possible to be 
paid enough for the degradation 
of having one’s talent and per- 
sonality trivialized? Each of the 
characters is a one-joke turn for a 
movie star: Peter Sellers plays a 
Charlie Chan character and does 
Chinese dialect jokes; James 
Coco plays an Inspector Poirot- 
type and gets to do French dia- 
lect jokes; and Peter Falk plays a 
Sam Spade character and gets to 
do Bogart impressions. Murder 
by Death opens with a Charles 
Addams cartoon, and the film 
reduces the performers to car- 
toons of themselves. Alec Guin- 
ness, for instance, in the role of 
the blind butler, isn’t required to 
act; he’s required only to parody 
the deft, mellifluous style of Alec 
Guinness. Truman Capote’s em- 
barrassingly self-satisfied por- 
trayal of himself as a posh Gats- 
by-like host sums up what Mur- 
der by Death is all about. It’s 
about being so famous that you 
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James Coco (The Wild Party). 
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don’t have to do anything to earn 
your adulation except show up. 
Silent Movie gets its comic ef- 
fects by putting the movie past 
and the movie present together 
on the screen. It was clear in The 
12 Chairs, Blazing Saddles and 
Young Frankenstein that Mel 
Brooks had a child-like affec- 
tion for the Hollywood conven- 
tions he burlesqued. In Silent 
Movie Brooks pays tribute to the 
early clowns whose universe col- 
lapsed when the talkies came in, 
and he has the nerve to do this 
by making a movie which is it- 
self silent, except for the musi- 
cal score and one word used for a 
gag. Yet the story is set not in the 
Hollywood of the early ’20s but 
in the trendy corporation-ruled 
movieland of 1976. The look of 
the film is lushly contemporary 
Californian. It’s this nutty in- 
congruity that gives the film its 
cheerful flavor, even when the 

jokes sometimes don’t work. 
The villain of the piece is a 
huge corporation called Engulf 
and Devour which wants to take 
over the studio gambling on the 
hero’s project — a star-studded 
silent movie. In Hollywood, 
where many of the old studios al- 
ready have been taken over, this 
is a black joke. The movie is a 
Continued on page 14 
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Hollywood narcissism: Rod Stei- 
ger (W.C. Fields and Me); Jeff 
Bridges (Hearts of the West); 
Fred and Gene (That's Entertain- 
ment, Part 2); Raquel Welch and 
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Sat.-Sun.-Hol. $2 (Midnight Dynamite S2 - Sep. Adm.! 
‘Seven Beauties 


Swept Away 





Sun.-Mon. 
Oct 3-4 


Tues.-Wed. | The Story of “0” 
Oct. 5-6 Heat 


” Thurs.-Fri. 


3:20 - 7:35 
1:15 - 5:25-9:35 


1:45 - 5:10 - 8:45 
12:00-3:25-6:55- 10:25 
? 
Steeper 2:00 - 4:30-9:15 
Everything Sex - 6:00- 10:46 
. De ath - 7:40 


Fri. my Oct 8-9 
CONCERT FOR BANGLADESH 


of Sun. One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest 3:10-7:45 
Oct 9-10 Roller Ball 1:00 - 5:30 - 9:55 
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Sun., Mon., Tues, OCT. 3, 4,5 

GODFATHER II 2:40-8:00 
TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN 1:00—6:20 
Wed., Thurs., OCT. 6, 7 

HAROLD & MAUDE 3:05—7:30 





RULING CLASS 12:30—4:45-—9:10 
Fri., Sat, OCT. 8,9 

SIDDHARTHA 12:30—4:00-—7:35 
STEPPENWOLF 2:05—5:35-—9:10 


Midnite Special — OCT 8,9 (Sci-Fic Classic) 
$] A BOY AND HIS DOG 





Sun., Mon., Tues, OCT. 10, 11, 12 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
MC CABE & MRS. MILLER 


3:10—8:30 
1:00-6:20 


| HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE, TEL. 864-4580 | 
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Continued from page 13 

loving spoof of the craziness of 
the new movie tycoons, who will 
gamble on anything as long as 
there are big names in it. Silent 
Movie is also an embrace for the 
silent clowns of the past — but 
Brooks doesn’t imitate them in 
an academic way, as Peter Bog- 
danovich would. Brooks cap- 
tures the manic spirit of the 
silent comedians and sends you 
home in a buoyant mood feeling 
that as long as there are people 
like him propelled by an infan- 
tile faith in the magic of show 
business, at least part of Holly- 
wood will be safe from the 
clutches of Engulf and Devour. 


MGM wasn’t exactly taken 
over by Engulf and Devour, but 
by the time it got into the hotel 
business and out of the movie 
business in 1974, the great days 
of its empire had long vanished, 
and with them the mystique 
based on its claim of having 
more stars than there were in the 
heavens. The demise of MGM 
represented a loss, symbolic if 
not actual, because of the asso- 
ciations MGM once had in our 
minds. 

In the new Hollywood, a movie 
company is just another corpor- 
ate entity and, with financing 
arranged separately for each 
movie, there is no longer such a 
thing as a house style. But in the 
decades when stables of actors, 
writers and technicians were tied 
up with long contracts by each 
studio, the signature of the com- 
pany at the beginning of a film 
signaled the audience what to 
expect. To those of us who grew 
up in the 50s, the phrase ‘MGM 
Technicolor musical” described 
a specific and elaborate fantasy 
world which had taken hold of 
our collective imagination at an 
early age. 

This was the world in which 
Fred Astaire and Judy Garland 
danced up Fifth Avenue for the 
Easter Parade, Betty Hutton 
discovered that being a crack 
shot was not the way to land 
Howard Keel, and Gene Kelly 
demonstrated that mating could 
be as ethereal as dancing to a 
Gershwin tune against a pretty 
Paris backdrop. It’s this world 
that is restored in That’s Enter- 
tainment and That’s Entertain- 
ment Part 2. 

TE2, as it’s called for short, 
raises nostalgia to the level of 
apotheosis, and the appeal of the 
material is so strong that it can’t 
be spoiled by the banality of the 
commentary or the grab-every- 
thing-you-can-find desperation 
of the selection. Watching the 
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clips, we provide our own edit- 
ing. The experience is extremely 
personal, depending on whether 
a particular bit brings back the 
memory of what a movie meant 
at the time or whether it’s filling 
you in on something you’ve never 
seen before. Of course we don’t 
experience things the same way 
the second time around; we’re 
very aware now of how each of 
the numbers represents a par- 
ticular time in the history of 
popular culture and how their 
impact on us represented a par- 
ticular phase of our own lives. 

Since the commentary in TE2 
is simple-minded hype, we're left 
to sort out the glories from the 
atrocities. The movie throws 
them all at us and asks us to ac- 
cept them on the same level. The 
kitsch aquatic choreography of 
Esther Williams numbers is ter- 
rible in ways that can be start- 
ling now, if you see them as re- 
vealing something of the sensi- 
bility of their era, but I can’t im- 
agine any reason for dragging out 
Eleanor Powell’s tap dances or 
the folk-fakery of Seven Brides 
for Seven Brothers. To present 
this junk as if it’s in the same 
class as the most inspired bits is 
to insult both the audience, 
which is assumed to lack the 
taste to know the difference, and 
the performers who gave MGM 
musicals an air of magic. 

The naive point of view repre- 
sented by the continuity fails to 
give the audience credit for grow- 
ing up. It’s impossible for most 
viewers to go back to the state of 
mind in which high culture is 
represented by Kathryn Gray- 
son reaching for a note or Marge 
and Gower Champion floating 
across a hazy streak of blue; in 
which Mario Lanza is generally 
thought to be the greatest singer 
who ever lived. We don’t believe 
in the MGM world picture in the 


same way now, but that doesn’t 


Williams « on the hait-shell (That's Entertainment "Part 2). 


mean we have lost our affection 
for it. Part of the pleasure of 
That’s Entertainment lies in 
looking not only at old movies 
but at who we used to be when 
we saw those movies the first 
time around. It’s a comic sub- 
ject — but that’s not a level of 
awareness on which the com- 
mentary operates. 

Has there ever been a culture 
more self-conscious about its 
own diversions? We not only 
crave escapist entertainment, we 
cfave commentaries, reruns, ex- 
plications and satires. When the 
movie is over, we want another 
movie about how they made it, 
and another about the life story 
of the stars, and a spoof in which 
what we’ve just been taking ser- 
iously is played for laughs. 
There’s an ugly side to this nos- 
talgia for the good old style of en- 
tertainment — a reactionary re- 
sponse to new talent, which 
needs to strike out in daring, in- 
novative directions rather than 
repeat the past. At the end of 
That’s Entertainment Part 2, 
when Fred Astaire and Gene 
Kelly end their number by lock- 
ing hands, and their handshake 
is framed and held, the shot 
brings out our conflicting re- 
sponses. The note of self-con- 
gratulation is one of the less ap- 
pealing traits of this Hollywood 
tradition, and one can’t quite go 
along with the simple-minded 
wish to turn the clock back. Yet 
there’s such an innocent joy in 
this reprise by two men who have 
given us so much that we feel 
elated anyway, in spite of seeing 
through the hype. The miracle 
we celebrate is not necessarily 
that they’ve survived to dance 
again or that we can all float coz- 
ily back to the ’50s together. The 
miracle is ‘that the old movies 
come back to us in new ways, 
showing us where we came from 
and how far away that is. 
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tives are smooth ex-agents or 
business school graduates, and 
they run the studios as if they 
were insurance companies; in 
their decision-making they are 
about as imaginative as bank- 
ers. The difference between Jack 
Warner and Warner Brothers’ 
present boss, ex-agent Ted Ash- 
ley, is the difference between a 
vulgarian with guts and a taste- 
ful man running scared. In the 
old days, the executives were 
more secure in their positions, 
and this allowed them to be more 
adventurous. Today, when the 
average tenure for a studio chief 
is only a couple of years, no one 
wants to stick his neck out. 


Other changes in the industry 
have had an effect on the nature 
and quality of films produced. 
Actors have much more control 
over the content of the films. 
Once movie stars were little 
more than indentured servants; 
today they are doing the hiring 
and firing, supervising the writ- 
ing of the scripts and the editing 
of the films. A few of these ac- 
tors may have writing or direct- 








ing talent; most just have over- 


sized egos. Then too, the exorbi- 
tant salaries demanded by to- 
day’s stars contribute to the es- 
calating costs of movies and the 
consequent timidity of the stu- 
dios. 

Another disturbing point is 
the shortage of talented young 
filmmakers. The older writers 
and directors had a variety of ex- 
periences that enriched their 
movies. They had some back- 
ground in the other arts. They 
came to Hollywood from the 
theater, from journalism, from 
writing fiction. Today’s writers 
and directors have less to draw 
on; that is why so many of their 
movies are pastiches made in 
imitation of other movies. Most 
young directors come directly 
from film schools, television, and 
low-budget exploitation films, 
and none of those training- 
grounds seems terribly reward- 
ing. Obviously there will always 
be a few talented mavericks who 
manage to find a place in the in- 
dustry (such as Francis Ford 
Coppola, Martin Scorsese, and, 
with luck, Terence Malick.) But 


the scarcity of young directors - 


with interesting, complex as- 
pirations is a matter of concern. 

Finally, there is a factor which 
is most difficult to gauge but 
perhaps most significant in the 
long run — the change in the 


audience. It is worth remem- 
bering that most movies are 
aimed at people under 25. The 
young audience today grew up on 
television, and they haven’t seen 
most of the foreign films that 
revolutionized movies 10 or 15 
years ago. Therefore, they are 
unprepared for the rigors of The 
Story of Adele H. Slightly older 
people, who were strongly influ- 
enced by the films of Godard, 
Truffaut, and Fellini, have 
largely stopped going to movies, 
and it is hard to blame them. 
How can an adult with a brain 
keep up an interest in movies 
when virtually the only ones 
available are Midway, Ode to 
Billy Joe, Car Wash, and Obses- 
sion? 

Movies follow cycles, and the 
cycle of big-budget, empty- 
headed nostalgia and action 
movies seems to have run its 
course. Budgets cannot con- 
tinue to escalate indefinitely; 
this tendency is clearly suicidal. 
If the studios begin making low- 
budget movies again, they might 
be willing to take more chances 
on provocative contemporary 
material, For the time being, 
however, we are sure to get a 
good many more mindless pot- 
boilers. The only consolation 
comes from the knowledge that 
movies cannot get much worse. 





“The most romantic film 
since ‘A Man And A q 
Woman’, only it’s a lot 
funnier and will run | 
forever at the Exeter.” 
—Richard Dyer, Boston Globe 


“Lively comedy, lovely love 
story too!” 


—dJohn Koch, Herald American 
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“This movie is as light and easy as 
a young french wine at a perfect 
summer picnic ... A film that 
restores your faith in love and 
makes a couple of hours in a 
movie theatre a treat!” 

—David Brudnoy, WNAC-TV 
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Screenwriting: 
A New Oral Tradition 


Can't anybody out there read? 


by Susan Rice 

Listen. Let’s make one thing 
perfectly clear. It is a little early 
in my career for a crybaby piece. 
I have been in the business (and 
I do mean business) of “pen- 
ning” screenplays and “inking” 
deals for only two and a half 
vears. But here is the bottom 
line: It’s 30 percent talent and 70 
percent tactics. 

What I have spent the last 27 
months doing is learning how: 1) 
to adjust to mood swings that re- 

_ semble the EKG of a patient in 
terminal cardiac arrest; 2) to 
avoid packing my bags, writing 
deposit slips, buying small ap- 
pliances, browsing in hardware, 
toy or stationery stores until I 
know the “deal” (which is what 
is made these days instead of 
movies) is absolutely certain; 3) 
to do those “holding the phone 
away from my face and staring 
into it in disbelief” takes and 4) 
to seduce ’n’ sell. 


Let me establish a primitive 
and perhaps overly obvious point 
at the outset. The most fun in 
writing a screenplay consists in 
actually sitting there at the type- 
writer and playing God — with 
yourself as the most apprecia- 
tive audience. From there on, it’s 
downhill. A secondary point: a 
finished, full-length screenplay 
is generally regarded with con- 
tempt. People in Hollywood 
don’t like to read. It is lonely. It 
cannot, as a rule, be done in a 
group at the Beverly Hills Hotel 
or on the tennis court or when 
wet. It requires that one in- 
dividual make some kind of 
value judgment. It is an activity 
that can be performed without a 
lawyer. And it does not allow the 
lawyers and former agents who 
control today’s film industry to 
have any “creative input,” as 
they are wont to call it. The more 
you write the more there is for a 
reader to hang her criticism on. I 
use the feminine pronoun not be- 
cause of any freewheeling fem- 
inist impulse but because power- 
brokers in Hollywood regard 
reading with such contempt that 
they consistently relegate the 
task to women. I should add that 
there are several powerful wom- 
en at the studios. This power 
seems to consist in saying ‘‘no”’ 
to particular scripts. There is no 
woman — to my knowledge — 
who has the clout to say “‘yes’’ to 
a project and have it go. 

So why did I decide to be a 
screenwriter? I like to sleep late 
and I wanted to meet celebri- 





Susan Rice is a, well, hungry 
writer living in New York. 












































ties. More than that, I had spent 
the last several years writing 
movie criticism and wondering 
why nobody was making movies 
about people and relationships, 
which seemed to me to be the 
subject that was and is of prime 
interest to everyone save autis- 
tic children. I think I can trace 
the exact moment of my con- 
version from reacting to doing to 
a private screening of a movie 
called Blindman, a_ spaghetti 
western which had to do with a 
sightless sharpshooter and the 
recovery of a boxcar full of naked 
ladies. My reviewing had al- 
ready acquired a kvetching qual- 
ity; it had become a relentless 
odyssey in search of as many 
synonyms as possible for the 
word ‘‘flawed.’’ This auda- 
ciously stupid movie pushed me 
over the line. 

I went about starting my new 
career as romantically as I could. 
I left New York for Martha’s 
Vineyard, severing most of my 
ties to the Big Apple. In four 
months on the Vineyard I wrote 
an original screenplay ... so 
original, in fact, that I had no 
idea from one day to the next 
where the story would lead. Ac- 
tually, I was not that interested 
in a story per se. I wanted to doa 
character study, a movie about a 
woman who chooses a competi- 
tive career, who rejects the con- 
ventional options for women, 
who does not resolve her con- 


flicts by a romantic attachment 
and, finally, who feels a lot of 
ambivalence about these 
choices. I have written two 
screenplays since and sense that 
I will reiterate this theme end- 
lessly, merely clothing it in new 
metaphors. 

I finished my first draft in 
June of 1974. I was fortunate to 
be pursued by an agent rather 
than having to seek one out, a 
Catch-22 process in itself. In 
fact, I ended up with two agents 
— one on the East Coast and one 
on the West — who often crossed 
paths and circuits. This was the 
beginning of the Great Coastal 
Dichotomy, a schism that con- 
tinues to haunt me to this very 
day. 

I had 30 copies of the script 
mimeographed at a cost of about 
$300. (One in 10 people, includ- 
ing your friends, thinks to re- 
turn these manuscripts to you — 
just like borrowed books.) These 
were circulated by me and my 
agents. My friends seemed to 
like it. The script told them more 
about me than I thought it 
would. For instance, a lot of 
people told me the script wasn’t 
a comedy — that it was funny 
but also bitter, angry and sad. 

Some of the initial reactions 
were encouraging, others de- 
pressing. A bright, big-time 
woman agent told me that the 
idea was “uncommercial” and 
said it would never sell because 


it was about “‘real people in real 
situations” and nobody wanted 
to make a movie about a woman 
— unless there was a strong male 
role for someone like McQueen, 
Bronson or Eastwood. She sug- 
gested I direct myself to some- 
thing like Death Wish, which 
was the hot ticket just then. This 
conversation, which would be re- 
peated with slight variations 
many times, depressed me for 
two years. No doubt I invested 
too much time and energy at 
first in people’s reactions to what 
I had written. Which brings me 
to another lesson. Nobody’s 
opinion counts for anything. Ex- 
cept the person who writes the 
checks. 

In mid-September I was told 
that a Major Movie Actress’s 
lawyer (!) had read the script 
and loved it, but the lawyer’s 
wife felt the lesbian theme was 
too strong. (I didn’t know there 
was a lesbian theme.) It seems 
the Major Movie Actress needed 
something commercial to leaven 
her career. Her “serious’’ films 
had not been successful. Her 
lawyer explained that she had 
read my script but had not found 
it funny. She was told to read it 
again (ever laugh at a joke after 
it was explained to you?). I was 
told to meet with her in Novem- 
ber, and I was flattered that the 
Big Time Person was going to 
talk to me as though I were a liv- 
ing, walking writer. 


“People in 
Hollywood don’t 
like to read. It is 
lonely. It cannot, 
as a rule, be done 
in a group in the 
Beverly Hills 
Hotel or on the 
tennis court or 
when wet.” 


The deal was made. She op- 
tioned the property for one year 
for a sum that would dazzle even 
my parents in Detroit. I went to 
California for a week to talk 
about the rewrite. Everyone 
looked stunned when I asked if I 
could have a typewriter in my 
motel room. The star, the pro- 
ducer and I would sit around eat- 
ing bacon, talking about plot, 
how to beef it up, how to make 
things more dramatic. It wasn’t 
exactly a glamorous experience, 
but at the time I thought I was 
behaving in a very workmanlike 
way. I was an architect. It was 
necessary for me to recognize 
that this conceptual blueprint, 
my sweat and blood, existed only 
to be modulated and rearranged 
by whoever paid for and would 
occupy the house to be built. As 
a professional, I would agree to 
substitute a bathroom where I 
had planned an atrium. I would 
build in the valley though I had 
envisioned a mountainside. 

I returned to the Vineyard 
with 16 hours of audiotape to 
transcribe and incorporate in the 
second draft. To collapse sev- 
eral month’s work into one sen- 
tence, what I did was to convert 
my intimate character study into 
a bold metaphor for workers vs. 
multinational corporations. I 
had, in fine, been seduced out of 
my own good instincts. I did it 
because I was inexperienced, be- 

Continued on page 18 
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Screenwriting 


Continued from page 16 


cause I wanted to be accom- 
modating and because I did not 
have enough evidence to believe 
in my own talent or enough mox- 
ie to act as though I did. 
Though the star and her pro- 
ducer felt I had fashioned the 
second draft very much to their 
specifications, it did not make a 
big hit with the studio heads, 
themselves the leaders of mas- 
sive multinational corporations. 
At one point I heard that my star 
was looking for another writer. 
Another writer! It was that or 
“the back burner.’’ Other proj- 
ects in this actress’s life were be- 
ginning to take precedence. I was 
desperate. I made what would 
prove the biggest mistake of my 
infant career. I offered to do 
something for nothing. I said I 


would do a third draft simply if ~ 


reassured of her commitment to 
the project. The star called me, 
reaffirmed her faith in the proj- 
ect and added that she has never 
considered herself a writer any- 
way. I agreed with her and got on 
with the third draft, which I sub- 
mitted in September. The pro- 
ducer loved it. The lawyer loved 
it. Gosh — even I loved it. Three 
weeks later, the star, whom I had 
not heard from about the third 
draft, which is always very omin- 
ous — sent a message through 
her lawyer that she did not ex- 
pect to act in the film. I was 
devastated. I called her. She was 
very enthusiastic about the 
script and her plans to produce 
it. A month later, she dropped 
her option altogether. And I was, 
once again, the proud owner of a 
now tainted property. 

I have since heard from many 
people how wonderful this script 
is. Several producers have been 
interested in it, but no one seems 
to be able to think of a woman 


star who is “bankable” enough 
to float the project. I have not 
given up. I have written two ad- 
ditional scripts about women, 
one of which stands at least a 


‘minimal chance of being made. I 


refuse to believe anything until I 
see a check. 

In the meantime, this is what I 
have learned .... 

1) No one — but no one — in 
the movie business is prepared to 
identify quality. In a world of in- 
decision, anyone who comes on 
strong and decisive can make it. 
I came on flexible and that was a 
mistake. If I had acted like an 
artist, I would have been treated 
like one. Ultimately, one must 
have faith in the value of what 
one does, in one’s talent, in what 
one has to say. 

2) But it is impossible to main- 
tain faith in one’s talent, etc. 
One vacillates between thinking 
that it is all a cosmic mistake 
and that one’s vision is too fine, 
too sensitive, too advanced to be 
understood. Having some mov- 
ies produced might give one faith 
in one’s talent. In the mean- 
time, bravado has to suffice. 

3) Writers have to learn how to 
act out the story for potential 
buyers. Like children at bed- 
time. The buyer wants to be se- 
duced, convinced, mesmerized. 

4) Lawyers and agents decide 
what movies shall be made. The 
heads of the major studios are 
businessmen. Businessmen con- 
trol the money that makes mov- 
ies. Businessmen are not artists, 
except possibly at making mon- 
ey. It is a total wonder that any 
interesting movies get made at 
all, particularly in this country. 
People directly involved in 
moviemaking probably can’t be 
very good film critics because 
they are aware of the incredible 
odds against getting anything 
worthwhile up there on the 
screen. Conversely, good critics 
should be kept as far away as 
possible from the moviemaking 
process so that their insights are 


>. 


ngt sullied by the distasteful, 
Gnfusing and often absurd con- 
siderations surrounding every 
film production. 


For those of you who read all 
this and foolishly persist in 
thinking about writing screen- 
plays, I proudly present: 


The Famous 
Film-writer’s School 

Anybody can write a screen- 
play! And almost everybody can 
write a bad screenplay. The craft 
is hardly mysterious; it is, in 
fact, much more difficult to 
learn how to read and enjoy 
screenplays than it is to write 
them. I chose this medium over 
novel writing (where at least you 
hold on to the control of the 
work) because I thought the 
pages would fly by a lot faster in 
the composing. 


A note to those of you who are in 
it for the money: 

Despite those stories about 
$350,000 sales ($125,000 after 
taxes), my guess is that the aver- 
age Writer’s Guild of America 
member averages $4500 a year. If 
it’s money you’re after, become a 
sanitation worker. At least it’s a 


stable job. 


Tips for future scenarists: 

1) Screenplay form: Read 
Carnal Knowledge or Butch Cas- 
sidy and the Sundance Kid and 
follow that format. Try to mar- 
ket your story in subliminal ways 
as you write those descriptive 
paragraphs between the dia- 
logue. But don’t write too much 
description (everybody skips 
over anything that is single- 
spaced). 

2) Don’t include those chic-chi 
film school camera directions if 
you want to sell a director be- 
cause he’ll resent you for being 
uppity and resist you as a threat 
to his own unique vision. 

3) Recycle some earlier hit 
movie with a twist. You call 
these “concepts” and you de- 
liver them in sentence form with 


absolutely no further embroid- 
ery. Here’s how it goes. 


INTERIOR: MAJOR MOVIE 
STUDIO EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
— DAY 

The EXEC is sitting behind a 
huge desk. A YOUNG WRITER 
sits on a baby stool several feet 
below desk level. 


EXEC 
So what is this terrific idea 
you’ve been wanting to tell me 
about? 
WRITER 

All the President’s Men with 
tits. Or High Noon with boxing 
gloves. Or The Poseidon 
Adventure as a musical. 


EXEC 
I love it. Give me a couple of 
pages. 

4) “A couple of pages” is the 
beginning of a step deal. This is 
an increment of procedures lead- 
ing to final script. It has to be ne- 
gotiated by a lawyer who will 
charge you more ‘to do the con- 
tract than you will ever see from 
the deal, which will probably not 
go beyond “treatment.” 

5) Never do more than one 
complete screenplay “on spec” 
(for no money). It is better to get 
small amounts of money for two- 
page outlines or 50-page treat- 
ments than nothing for a com- 
pleted script. On the other hand, 
the “original” on spec may lead 
to one of those six-figure deals we 
were talking about earlier. But 
you can wait 10 years before it 
happens. 

6) Write a full screenplay. 
Don’t show it to anybody. Then 
turn it into a novel and sell it as 
a movie. 

7) “Collaborate.” It’s less 
lonely. But it will cost you 50 
percent. 

8) Collaborate with a lawyer, 
producer or agent who “wants to 
be creative” but who can also 
sell. 

9) Be cryptic. It is easier to 
make money with scant ideas 


than completed scripts. People 
in Hollywood love to have lunch. 
They love to “bounce ideas 
around.” Anybody — lawyers, 
producers, actors, money people 
— can do this. As I mentioned 
before, movie folk do not like to 
read. That is why there are so 
many “development deals” and 
fewer and fewer actual movies in 
production. At least that is one 
of the reasons. 

10) Do very short or very long 
titles. 

11) Be a “character.”’ Develop 

a crafted, slightly threatening 
persona like John Milius or Paul 
Schrader. Carry a switchblade or 
a Samurai sword or the most 
elaborate Swiss army knife to 
story conferences with studio 
executives. 
- 12) Remember no news is bad 
news. If you send out a script and 
don’t hear anything within a 
week, forget it. You have a tur- 
key on your hands. Of course, no 
two people will react in the same 
way to what you have written. 
They will all have different criti- 
cisms and suggestions for im- 
provement. As I indicated earl- 
ier, he who bears the checkbook 
speaks loudest. 

Now — you might well ask — 
if | am so goddamn qualified to 
give advice, why am I not rich? 
And I would reply that I am less 
than “hot” because I have failed 
to do three simple but not im- 
mediately obvious things. Do 
them and you, too, may find 
yourself lunching with Stirling 
Silliphant, Robert “Bob” Towne 
and Waldo Salt. Here they are: 
(a) Move to Los Angeles; (b) 
learn how to “give good meet- 
ing” (this is the actual in-use ex- 
pression, and with good reason: 
screenplays are fast becoming 
the closest thing we have to an 
oral tradition — in every sense of 
the phrase); (c) if you truly want 
to be a Big Time Hollywood 
Screenwriter, don’t — if you can 
possibly help it — write any- 
thing down on paper. 
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Justin Freed 
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Justin Freed is too modest to © 


take the credit, but he’s respon- 
sible for the Boston revival of in- 
numerable American films from 
the ’30s and ’40s at his Kenmore 
and Park Square Theaters. His 
prize: he gets an 11th choice, 
which he spends on “any short 
subject with Fats Waller.” 


20th Century (Hawks) 
The Navigator (Keaton) 
The Lady Eve (Sturges) 
His Girl Friday (Hawks) 
The Circus (Chaplin) 
Singin’ in the Rain (Kelly 
and Donen) 

To Be or Not to Be 
(Lubitsch) 

It’s a Wonderful Life 
(Capra) 

Swing Time (Stevens) 
Jimmy the Gent (Curtiz) 
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Larry Jackson 


“Gidget Goes to Harvard’’? A 
film that hasn’t been made yet? 
Don’t scoff. Larry Jackson, for- 
mer manager of the Orson Welles 
and now. a Cate vice-president, 
knows a lot about movies. 


Dr. Strangelove (Kubrick) 
The Day the Earth Stood 
Still (Wise) 

Gidget Goes to Harvard 
(Stefano-Fantini) 

1900 (Bertolucci — to be 
released at Christmas) 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller 
(Altman) 

Pillow Talk (Gordon) 
Barefoot in the Park (Saks) 
Apocalypse Now (in 
production) 

Citizen Kane (Welles) 
Muscle Beach Party (Asher) 


Edward Mark 


Indefatigable Edward Mark 
lives a triple life, not only serv- 
ing as minister at the Harvard- 
Epworth Church in Cambridge, 
but also managing the church’s 
distinguished film series and 
teaching film at Harvard. He’s 
so enthusiastic that in submit- 
ting his list of ten films he 
couldn’t help but add that he 
made it out with “tears for many 
more...” 


Sunrise (Murnau) 

Paisan (Rossellini) 

The Searchers (Ford) 

The Golden Coach (Renoir) 
Au Hasard, Balthasar 
(Bresson) 

Sansho the Bailiff 
(Mizoguchi) 

Rear Window (Hitchcock) 
The General (Keaton) 
Ordet (Dreyer) 

Bringing Up Baby (Hawks) 
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Hope Rosen 


. Hope Rosen, the ingenious 
publicist for Sack Theaters, has 
staged enough clever press din- 
ners, cocktail parties, and inter- 
views to be ready to write a mov- 
ie of her own. We’d like to think 
a critic won’t play the heavy, but 
we know better. 


Funny Face (Donen) 
Wuthering Heights (Wyler) 
And Now My Love 
(Lelouch) 

On the Waterfront (Kazan) 
The Unforgiven (Huston) 
Othello (Burge — starring 
Olivier) 

Two for the Road (Dunne) 
Ten North Frederick 
(Dunne) 

Love in the Afternoon 
(Wilder) 

Anastasia (Litvak) 


cay Shinto 


Rumor to the contrary, Larry 
Silverman, the operator of Off- 
the-Wall, is not planning to 
drink hemlock on the steps of the 
Cambridge Police Headquarters 
just because his programming 
corrupted all ¢hose Harvard and 
MIT virgins 


. ao 
Murmur ot Heart 
(Malle) cae 


Nights of Cabiria (Fellini) 
The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie {Bunuel) 

The Loneliness of the Long 
Distance Runner 
(Richardson) 

The Blue Angel (Sternberg) 
Psycho (Hitchcock) 

Jules and Jim (Truffaut) 
Rules of the Game (Renoir) 
Repulsion (Polanski) 
Fellini’s Roma 
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the ‘Boston @ 
Phoenix 


"neue 


maryedqa 


Paramount Pictures presents 


aROBERT EVANS-SIDNEY BECKERMAN production 


a JOHN SCHLESINGER ¢im 


DUSTIN HOFFMAN 


LAURENCE OLIVIER ROY SCHEIDER 
WILLIAM DEVANE MARTHE KELLER 


» MARATHON MAN" 


screenplay by WILLIAM GOLDMAN from his novel 


produced bv ROBERT EVANS anc SIDNEY BECKERMAN 
directed by JOHN SCHLESINGER music scored by MICHAEL SMALL = | 


services by CONNAUGHT yaCaN awe TaR@ellel@e-Berle-uslel alae adie 


R[RESTRICTED: Ea , 


SACK THERES & tech hifi 


Cordially invite you to a special preview 


Web &4 = 43 eee ty 


7.70,” 


wi 
rv’ 


on Thursday, October 7 at 8:00 P.M. At 


The 





CINEMA S7 vd 


200 Stuart near Park Sq. 482-1222 





Come in to any of the Tech 


HiFi 


Stores 


listed 


below to 


pick up your pair of free tick- 
ets. A Donation of any size to 
the Boston Marathon Fund is 
requested. A limited number 
of tickets are left so come in 


TODAY! 


CAMBRIDGE /| 


www 


38 Boylston St. 
182 Mass. Ave. 


BOSTON 
240 Newbury St. 
870 Comm. Ave. 
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THE WORLD’S FAVORITE BED-TIME STORY IS 
FINALLY A BED-TIME STORY... 


t 
with impuden 
lyrics, Osco 






ing 
aoe child’s garden of 


peepee innocence - 
— PLAYBOY 





From the producer 





of 
Flesh Gordon, 
BILL OSCO’s... 
é STARRING PLAYBOY’S COVER GIRL KRISTINE DE BELL 3¢ NO ONE UNDER” 
‘ WITH LARRY GELMAN - ALLAN NOVAK - TERI HALL paling ironies 8 
AND JASON WILLIAMS, STAR OF “FLESH GORDON” ailentiat ae 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY JOSEPH BARDO FILMS RELEASE 


LYRICS AND MUSIC BY BUCKY SEARLES 
ARRANGED AND CONDUCTED BY JACK STEARN & PETER MATZ 




















Cir le Th CLEVELAND CIRCLE 566-4040 ia” 
bg eatre ita THE INTERSECTION OF BEACON ST. AND CHESTNUT HILL AVE. ONLY 1 MIN. FR Mt Wy ray RT.9 
OR COMMONWEALTH AVE. VIA CHESTNUT HILL AVE. ALSO EASILY ACCESSIB itv 1A MBTA 

















THE FINEST IN FILM ENTERTAINMENT 
Pa 9 TO THE CIROLE 



































“THE ENFORCER” “TWO-MINUTE 
— CLINT WARNING” | 
EASTWOOD CHARLTON HESTON GENE WILDER 




















CIDIEDHAM DA Rtes &Rte.128- exit 60 - 326-4955 


ALL PICTURES/ BARGAIN MATINEES- SEATS $1. SO UNTIL 2: 30 PM. | 
































IS IT. "FUNNIER 
THAN 
“BLAZING SADDLES’ 2 | Ss 
ae OS ~~ \ YOUBET YOUR at 
- cers, ‘maomts a ee 4% : v 
KAREN BLACK - OLIVER REED BURNT OFFERINGS”: 0. BURGESS MEREDITH “ya xf 
EILEEN HECKART - LEE MESON DUB TAYLOR BETTE DAVIS. IT IS! 






































CWORUIRN 12 3 A Pie128-exit308 exit Rte.38- 933-5330 ) 


[ALL PICTURES/BARGAIN MATINEES-SEATS $150 UNTIL 2:30PM. | 
| 
FOXX 




















(PG) | STARTS FRIDAY | 











BURNT} 


ancient stairs 
behind the 
locke a “rhe 
. lives, 
something evil 99 
tay j from which no one OF 
as ever returne 
~ 
« ra 5 
NANCY DLAUN  ULlon ROL 
























































































